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Recent Social and Economic Changes* 


POPULATION 


Although the population of the United States increased 
from 105,710,000 in 1920 to 118,628,000 (estimated) in 
1927, the rate of natural increase has declined from 10.6 
per cent to 9 per cent. In other words there were 63,000 
fewer births in 1927 than in 1920, in spite of the fact that 
the population had increased about 12,000,000. The de- 
crease in the rate of natural increase is attributed to the 
fact that the birth rate has declined faster than the death 
rate. The birth rate in 1920 was 23.7 per 1,000 popula- 
tion and in 1927 it was 20.4, while the death rate in 1920 

s 13.1 and in 1927 it was 11.4. 


decrease in the rate of natural increase, however, has 
been in process since 1830 and this has taken place in spite 
of a steady influx of immigrants who have had a higher 
birth rate than the native population. The size of the 
families of immigrants, however, usually varies inversely 
with the length of time they have lived in the United 
States. Furthermore, the decrease in the rate of increase 
between 1920 and 1927 has occurred in a comparatively 
prosperous period. Prosperity, in this case, seems to have 
had some effect in lowering the birth rate through the 
growing emphasis upon maintaining or bettering standards 
of living and the practice of birth control. 


The infant mortality rate declined from 86 per 1,000 
population in 1920 to 64.3 in 1927. In spite of relatively 
poor medical care and lack of sanitation in our rural com- 
munities their infant death rate is lower than that of our 
urban communities. 


Since 1900, over 16,000,000 immigrants have come to 
the United States; the gross immigration during the five 
years ending 1914 averaged about 1,000,000 a year. In 
1920 the foreign born whites constituted 13 per cent of 
the population ; the native born of foreign parentage 14.8 
per cent; and the foreign born of mixed parentage 6.6 per 
per cent. Thus the foreign stocks in 1920 were over one- 
third of the population. But during the 60 years previous 
to 1920 the proportion of foreign born has not varied much 
from 15.5 per cent. Furthermore, the rate of natural 
increase of population indicates that the native stock is 
not decreasing except in the cities. It is increasing slowly 
in the rural sections of a few of the states, chiefly in the 

Northeast and extreme West. It is increasing as 

idly as the newer immigrant stocks in most of the 

states between the Alleghenies and the Pacific Coast states 
and even more rapidly in the southern states. 


*The material in this review is based chiefly on vol. 34, no. 1, of the 
American Journal of Sociology, issued in July. 


cultural 


But since the quota laws of 192land 1924 have been in 
effect the stream of immigration has shown significant 
changes. During 1921, the net immigration (arrivals 
minus departures) was over 557,000. In 1922 it dropped 
to 111,000, but increased to 441,000 in 1923 and to 630,107 
by July 1, 1924. The law of 1924, however, has had a 
decidedly stabilizing effect. For the fiscal year July 1, 
1924, to July 1, 1925, the net immigration was 201,586 
and it has not varied much above that figure. For 1927- 


- 1928 it stood at 229,798. 


From the data for 1927 it appears that immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe has practically ceased. 
The excess of arrivals over departures was only 2,671. 
For a number of countries the departures exceeded 
arrivals and the only ones having an excess worth men- 
tioning were Poland, 6,374; Italy, 916; Russia, 933; and 
Czechoslovakia, 1,443. This represents a great e 
from the years immediately preceding the war when 5 


per cent came from southern and eastern European coun- 
tries. 


Of the 248,763 net gain in immigration in 1927, classi- 
fied on the basis of race or peoples, eight peoples furnished 
242,957 or 97.7 per cent. The Mexicans furnished 25.4 
per cent, the Germans 18.9 per cent, the Irish 15.5 per 
cent, the English 11.4 per cent, the Scotch 8.9 per cent, 
the French 6.9 per cent, the Scandinavians 5.9 per cent, 
and the Hebrews 4.8 per cent. Classified, however, on 
the basis of countries contributing a net immigration of 
over 5,000 each, seven countries furnished 91 per cent— 
Canada 29.91 per cent, Mexico 25.8 per cent, Germany 
16.16 per cent, Irish Free State 9.73 per cent, Scotland 
4.26 per cent, Sweden 2.58 per cent, and Poland 2.56 per 
cent. Thus Canada and Mexico combined contributed 
about 56 per cent. 


The demand for cheap unskilled labor still accounts for 
a majority of our immigrants. There were 111,667 (net 
77,543) who reported themselves as unskilled against 
72,164 (net 58,320) who reported themselves skilled or 
belonging to the professions. The proportion of skilled 
workers, however, is now much larger than it was in pre- 
war days when only about 20 per cent of our immigrants 
reported themselves as belonging to the professions or the 
skilled occupations. 


Since 1920 there has been a significant change in the 
relative proportion of people living on farms. In 1920, 
the farm population was 31,614 or 29.9 per cent of 
the total population. The United States Bureau of Agri- 

emacs estimates that on July 1, 1927, the 
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farm population was 27,795,000, or 23.4 per cent of the 
estimated total population of 118,628,000 at that time. It is 
significant that a decline of 6.5 per cent in the proportion 
of the people living on farms has been accompanied by 
such an abundant production that prices of farm products 
have remained low since 1920. With practically 3,800,000 
fewer people on the farms they are furnishing about 
12,000,000 more people with food at relatively low prices. 


PRODUCTION 


Using the average productivity of the various industries 
for 1923-1925 as a base (equal to 100 per cent) the trend 
since 1919 is presented in the following table of index 
at py taken chiefly from Federal Reserve Board pub- 
ications : 


INDICES OF THE VOLUME OF PropuctiIon, 1919-27 
(Average of 1923-25=100) 


INDUSTRY 191919201921 19221923 19241925 1926 1927 
77 89 70 74 105 99 107 107 
Agricultural move- 

See 89 81 94 98 96 104 99 103 106 


Building contracts 


awarded (value)... 64 63 57 81 8&4 95 122 129 128 
Manufactures: 
OS (ae Sars: 84 87 67 87 101 94 105 108 106 
Iron and steel...... 82 99 46 83 105 88 106 113 103 
Automobiles ....... 50 58 41 66 102 90 107 109 86 
ee RPI 79 79 68 89 99 99 105 100 94 
Petroleum refining.. 54 64 64 74 86 99 115 125 136 
Cement, brick and 
5 66 63 80 95 95 110 114 109 
Paper and printing. 76 87 70 85 95 99 106 114 114 
Tobacco manufac- 
ee ee 82 87 85 89 96 99 105 114 118 
92 84 87 99 105 91 104 104 113 
Food products........ 94 84 83 94 99 103 98 97 9% 
Leather and shoes.....104 97 90 102 110 94 96 98 103 


Evidently the severe depression of 1921-1922 was fol- 
lowed by a recovery in almost all lines of production. 
This movement reached a peak in mining and manufac- 
turing in 1923, slumped somewhat in 1924, and climbed 
to new high levels in 1926. Building picked up rapidly 
in 1922, took another spurt in 1924 and 1925 and by 1926 
reached a point well above the 1923-1925 average. The 
volume of crop production recovered in 1922 and since 
then has tended to new high levels, reaching the highest 
point in 1927. “The increase in agricultural production is 
not keeping up, however, with the growth in population. 
The per capita output in 1927 was 4.8 per cent less than 
the average for the preceding ten years. The yield per 
acre, for all crops combined, weighted in proportion to 
relative importance, was about 2 per cent lower than the 
1926 yield, though 2.5 per cent higher than the average 
of the preceding ten years.” 


LABOR 


Trade-union membership reached its highest point, 
5,007,000, in 1919, an increase of over a million and a 
half over 1917. This came about largely as a result of 
the war policy of the federal government in encouraging 
organization. However, the liquidation of war industries, 
the business depression of 1921, and the “open shop” drive 
of the employers brought a rapid decline in membership. 
By 1924, the membership was 3,607,000 or slightly above 
that of 1917. Furthermore, this period marked the loss 
of union — in some of the most important 
industries. e unions in the packing industry were 
wiped out in 1922, the unions in the steel industry met 
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with a similar fate in the 1919-1920 strike, and the rail- 
way shopmen suffered heavy losses in 1922. In many of 
these cases company unions have been established. 


Thus the growth in union membership since 1924 ref 
sents a gain in industries in which the unions still have a 
foothold. In 1926, there were 3,387,997 union workers 
federated under the American Federation of Labor and 
1,059,526 not affiliated with the federation, or a total of 
4,443,523, the latest total figure available. While the 
figures on all unions for 1927 have not been announced, 
it is probable that the gain over 1924 has been maintained 
if not increased. The American Federation of Labor for 
1927 announced 2,812,407 as its average “paid-up and 
reported” membership. But the federation estimates that 
there were at least 500,000 members who because of 
strikes or unemployment were not reported as paid up. 
Adding this figure to the 2,812,407 paid-up membership 
gives a total of 3,312,407. 


Since 1919 there has been a steady decline in the 
number of strikes and strikers. In 1926 there were 783 
strikes and 329,592 workers involved. The year 1927 
shows a slight increase in strikers to 362,495 and an 
appreciable decrease in strikes to 580.* 


In that year, of course, there were some extensive and 
bitterly contested strikes. Notable among them is the 
bituminous coal strike, involving about 200,000 coal 
miners. 


The American Federation of Labor has made it clear 
that its affiliated members seek a new measure of co- 
operation with employers. Concrete expression of the 
will to cooperate is to be found in the results obtained 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad scheme of union- 
agement cooperation, the underlying principles of whic 
have met with considerable approval and application else- 
where. 


WAGES 


It is estimated that for manufacturing industries as a 
whole average weekly wages since 1923 have not varied 
much from $26.00. In the building trades the most avail- 
able and reliable data are the average hourly wage rates. 
These increased from $1.07 in 1923 to $1.33 in 1927. 
Perhaps the most reliable data on yearly earnings of any 
group of wage workers are those in transportation. The 
earnings of transportation workers were deflated con- 
siderably in 1921-1922, but they have increased from 
$1,586.38 in 1923 to $1,638.02 in 1927. On the other 
hand the cost of living increased from 171 in 1923 to 
175.7 in 1925 and declined to 172.2 in 1927. This indi- 
cates that, save for increase in employment, the position 
of wage earners has not improved much since the busi- 
ness depression of 1921-1922, although there has been 
considerable increase in productivity. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The index for factory employment constructed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, using 1919 as a base (equal to 
100), shows that employment increased to 103.2 in 1920, 
dropped to 82.1 in 1921, rose to 104 in 1923 and since 
1923 has steadily declined to 87.9 in January, 1928. In 
March, it stood at 89.9. During 1928, the index of em- 
ployment of the Department of Labor increased fr 
84.2 in January to 86.1 in March and declined to 84.7 
July, the latest available figure. 


* When revised and completed figures are published this re is likely 
to be larger as has been the case for previous years. ~~ 
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The number of transportation employes decreased from 
2,023,000 in 1920 to 1,627,000 in 1922 rose to 1,855,000 
ip 1923, and since 1923 gradually declined to 1,585,000 
1928. 

‘Although the volume of production has been increasing, 
various estimates place the total unemployment at approx- 
imately 4,000,000. That there was a considerable de- 
crease in employment during the latter part of 1927 and 
early part of 1928 is indicated by the statement of the 
Department of Labor that 1,874,050 fewer employes in 
manufacturing, transportation, mining, agriculture, trade, 
clerical and domestic groups were on the pay rolls than 
in 1925. Unfortunately, however, it will not be possible 
to arrive at a satisfactory measurement of unemployment 
until more and better data are available. 


SocIAL AND LEGISLATION 


The two most important new labor laws of 1927 are 
the federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act and the women’s so-called “eight-hour” law 
in New York. Other recent enactments mark advance 
steps in a wide range of legislation activities including, 
for example, employment agencies, wage payment, work- 
men’s compensation, safety and health, working hours and 
rest periods, and the legal limitations upon the employ- 
ment of women and minors. 

The federal longshoremen’s compensation act is the first 
federal legislation to protect a large group of laborers in 
private employments and its adoption has stimulated sim- 
ilar programs to cover seamen and railway men in inter- 
state commerce—the two remaining large national groups 

mhout the protection of modern accident compensation. 
a, also liberalized the federal Civilian Employes’ 
Act of 1916, bringing it in line with the increased levels 
of wages and cost of living. The maximum benefits were 
raised to $27 a week, an increase urgently needed, since 
the former limits were based upon pre-war wage rates. 

By 1927, as a result of some years of practical experi- 
ence with administration, thirty-four states had amended 
their workmen’s compensation laws in order to make 
them more adequate. Two-thirds of a worker’s wages is 
now regarded as standard compensation by 21 state laws 
and the two federal compensation laws mentioned above. 
Other provisions of the laws, however, such as the weekly 
maximum and the waiting period, cut down the actual 
compensation received to far less than two-thirds. Actu- 
aries estimate that even under the laws which are most 
liberal as to waiting period and weekly maximum, the 
injured workman is reimbursed for only about one-half 
of the earnings he loses. In the New York law, the 
federal longshoremen’s act and the U. S. Civilian Em- 
ploves Act, an increase in the maximum weekly limit to 
$25 and $27, respectively, indicates a tendency to greater 
liberality. 

Thirty-four states now have a non-compensation period 
of seven days. The tendency is to reduce the waiting 
period because experience shows that the fear of malinger- 
ing is unwarranted. Experience also shows that medical 
care, unlimited both as to time and amount, is economical 
for both the employer and the employe because of the 
reduction in the period of disability. 

During 1927, Maryland, Michigan and Illinois adopted 
Measures requiring extra compensation to children illegally 
Oo The extra compensation—usually an increase 
o100 per cent—falls directly upon the employer. This 
penalty effectively discourages the temptation to violate 
child labor laws. 

Ten states have now adopted provisions for a special 
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fund to compensate total disability in second injury cases 
and to provide vocational rehabilitation after first 
injuries. 

In 1927, Maine and Kansas decided to cooperate with 
the federal government in maternity protection under the 


_Sheppard-Towner Act. Only Connecticut, Massachusetts 
_ and Illinois still refuse to join in this special educational 


effort. Colorado followed the example of Arizona and 
Nevada in extending the legal eight-hour limit for work 
in and about cement and plaster mills. To counteract the 
migration of labor northward West Virginia joined other 
southern states in raising the license fee of employment 
agents for recruiting labor to go outside the state. Cali- 
fornia and Indiana tightened the regulation of their fee- 
charging employment agencies and Wisconsin extended 
her public employment offices. 

New York’s “eight-hour” for women is really a 4914- 
hour law, but it is a notable improvement on the previous 
54-hour week. It provides for an eight-hour day when 
women work six days weekly, and a nine-hour day when 
a weekly half-holiday is granted; it permits 78 hours of 
overtime, which the employer may distribute evenly over 
the year or may use for a 54-hour week during a 13-week 
rush period. 

THE FaMILy 
But few statistics on family life during 1927 are avail- 


able. In 1926, both marriages and divorces increased in 
number over 1925, though the increase in divorces was 


~ greater than that for marriages. The number of mar- 


riages per 1,000 of the total population has changed but 
little during the last ten years, but the number of divorces 
has increased steadily during this time. 

A number of laws were passed affecting family life. 
The Sheppard-Towner Act was continued until 1929. 
New laws in different states have made the marriage con- 
tract more difficult to enter. Others have tended to make 
divorce easier. Four states passed laws for the steriliza- 
tion of the unfit. New Jersey passed a law liberalizing 
the legal status of married women. 


EpDUCATION 


In 1927, it is reliably estimated, at least 28,000,000 chil- 
dren and youth were enrolled in American educational 
institutions—22,500,000 in elementary schools, 4,250,000 
to 4,500,000 in secondary schools and 1,000,000 to 
1,250,000 in colleges, universities and professional schools. 
There has been little extension in recent years of ele- 
mentary education, but in secondary education a revolu- 
tion has been going on. For more than a generation sec- 
ondary school population has not only increased in num- 
bers but has shown an increase in rate of growth until 
in 1927 nearly half of the nation’s children of suitable 
age were enrolled in high schools. “Regardless of the 
theories of educators,” says Dr. George S. Counts of 
Teachers College, New York, “or the views of statesmen, 
the American people are apparently committed to the 
universal extension of the opportunities of secondary 
education. The influx of children from all social classes 
and practically all levels of ability has already given rise 
to innumerable problems of method, curriculum, and or- 
ganization. A new type of secondary education is in the 
making.” 

At the close of the war a similar expansion began in 
institutions of higher education. In 1890, there were only 
157,000 persons attending colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools of college grade, including normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. In 1895, the number was 204,000; 
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in 1900, 238,000; in 1905, 264,000; in 1910, 356,000; and 
in 1915, 403,000. Thus the population of the higher edu- 
cational institutions had not quite doubled itself in 
20 years. The war enormously cut down the enrollment, 
but in 1920 it rose to 597,000 and in 1924 reached the 
huge total of 911,000. In 1926, it had passed the million 
mark. 


Along with this enormous expansion important changes 
have been going on which Dr. Counts lists under the 
categories of “structural reorganization, curriculum revi- 
sion, improvement of methods, growth of teacher training, 
and new departures in higher education.” 


One of the most notable developments has been the 
growth of the junior high school which is described as 
“essentially a downward extension of the secondary school 
to include one or more years of the traditional elementary 
school.” In 1920, 883 junior high schools were reported ; 
in 1925 there were 2,549. 


The junior college, an upward extension of secondary 
education, has been gaining more slowly, but the record 
for 27 years is impressive. There were but 8 of these 
institutions in 1900 and 27 in 1910; but by 1920 they had 
increased to 207 and by 1927 to 325. There were last 
year about 36,000 students enrolled in junior colleges. 


The figures tell only part of the story. To quote Dr. 
Counts again, “From one end of the country to the other, 
and from the kindergarten to the university, the conven- 
tional program has been under fire. According to reports 
from 106 cities of all sizes in 1925, probably on the whole 
exhibiting a degree of favorable selection, 75 per cent had 
undertaken the general revision of the elementary school 
program during the preceding five years. A companion 
study of the high-school curriculum revealed general re- 
visions for the same period in 63 of the 111 cities included 
in the inquiry.” The principle seems to be now well 
established in our larger school systems that children 
should be grouped, in any particular grade, according to 
their ability. 


The movement for the professional training of teachers 
has been going forward with rapid strides. In 1910, 
96,000 students were enrolled in professional courses for 
teachers above the secondary school; in 1920, the number 
was 159,000; in 1922, 226,000; in 1924, 290,000; in 1926, 
444,000. During the period from 1894 to 1926, although 
the number of teaching positions of all kinds increased 
from 450,000 to 960,000 the number of persons in train- 
ing to be teachers increased more than six-fold. 


Expenditures for education purposes have increased at 
a corresponding rate. In 1890, the total cost of public 
education was $141,000,000; in 1910, $426,000,000; in 
1920, $1,036,090,000 ; and in 1925, $1,946,000,000. How- 
ever, reduced to terms of 1913 dollars, the expenditure for 
1925 was only $1,156,000,000. 


On the side of theory it should be noted that the mental 
measurement movement, with its emphasis upon the con- 
struction of scales, the administering of tests and the 
assembling of statistics appears to have passed its peak; 
the preoccupation of educators is rather with efforts to 
“put content into the huge educational structure created 
by industrial society.” 


GOVERNMENT 


The trend in political theory is now toward greater 
concentration of power through an extension of the 


appointing prerogative. As Professor J. P. Chamberlain 
of Columbia University says, “the fear of political cen- 
tralization of power has yielded to the need of administgg 
tive centralization.” The administrative commission 
come to occupy a prominent place in governmental theory 
and practice. The most recent example in the national 
government is the Radio Commission. 


Through the Air Commerce Act of 1926 and the Radio 
Act of 1927 Congress has taken a long step toward assert- 
ing supremacy in control of air traffic. The powers of the 
Federal Radio Commission, composed of five commis- 
sioners appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, are extensive. “The states,” Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain points out, “have no right to acquire 
territory ; only the United States can annex a new domain, 
and, once it is acquired, may govern it until such time as 
the territory is organized into a state and admitted to the 
Union; but it would take a very great stretch of the 
imagination to foresee an aerial state with its own aerial 
legislature passing aerial laws for a settled population of 
airmen.” 


It should be pointed out that among the statutory regu- 
lations of the radio business is a section forbidding 
censorship of messages or interference with the right to 
free speech, except that obscene, indecent or profane 
language is prohibited over the radio. “Thus,” says 
Professor Chamberlain, “another group of federal crimes 
is created, perhaps strengthening the demand for federal 
police courts which has already been loudly heard as a 
result of the mass of. minor breaches of the postal and 


prohibition acts.” 
Note 


A limited number of copies of Representative Govern- 
ment in Industry, by James Myers, formerly Personnel 
Director of the Dutchess Bleachery, have been made 
available to readers of INFORMATION SERVICE at a special 
price of 50c. This is a standard book (regular sale price 
$2.00). It is an analysis of present industrial relations, 
with particular reference to the employe representation 
movement and its significance and practical operation. 
The book has been highly commended by Professor Henry 
R. Seager of Columbia University and other competent 
critics. Orders may be sent in to INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 


Book Notes 


PRESSURE POLITICS: The Story of the Anti- 
Saloon League. By Peter Opecarp. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1928. $3.50. 


A history of the Anti-Saloon League. 


THE MARRIAGE CRISIS. By Ernest R. Groves. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. 
$2.00. 

An analysis of present attitudes toward marriage and 
of the danger of “triai marriage.” 


THE NEW RUSSIA. By Dorotny THompson. @ 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1928. $3.00. 


A journalistic discussion of conditions in Russia. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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